LAW AND POLICE

Moreover, the sheriff declined as well as his court,1 for the
sheriff was not only the presiding official of the County Court:
he was in medieval times the chief local executive officer, the
representative of the Crown,2 and, to some extent, he retains
this character to this day. As Maitland said, 'the whole history
of English justice and police might be brought under this rubric
"the Decline of the Sheriff3".3 By the commencement of our
period this decline had gone a long way, and was completed
during it; thus in the reign of Mary4 he lost control of the
military forces of the county, being superseded by the Lord-
Lieutenant. So that even in the administration and enforce-
ment of the criminal law his powers had been curtailed. In
fact his dominant had been destroyed by the General Eyre
of Henry II which had subordinated him to the Itinerant
Justices, whose inquiries went searchingly into his enforce-
ment of the law, and although the later Justices of Assizes
did not enjoy such wide commissions they continued to con-
trol the sheriff. It is true he is still bound to raise the posse
comitatus,5 i.e. full power of the shire for the pursuit of felons,
and until the nineteenth century could arrest and commit
suspects,6 as well as those caught fiagrante delicti, but his powers
and duties decreased rapidly. His duty to arrest felons and
other criminals passed, in practice, largely to the Justices of the
Peace, and in 1553 Parliament forbade sheriffs to be Justices of
the Peace at a time when those officials were becoming the
keystone of local government.

1 It must always be remembered that in the Saxon court it is the suitors, not the
lord or presiding officials, who are judges. It is only in the post-Norman Conquest
royal courts that the official becomes judge and the rest are only present to give in-
formation, to accuse, or to be tried. P. & M. i. 548 et seq.

* See Maitland, The Norman Sheriff', Round, Geoffry de Mandfville, for the heights
to which sheriffs could attain in earlier times.

3  See Maitland, Justice and Police, p. 69; Holdsworth, vol. i, bk. i, p. 66.

4  Stat. i Mary, st. 2, c. 12; i Eliz. c. 16. Holdsworth, vol. iv, bk. iv,p. 11, c. i,
p. 76, passim. The office of Lord-Lieutenant was first created temporarily by Henry
VIII, and only gradually developed as the chief local authority for the militia.
Other duties of a police character were imposed on it at first.

s Sheriffs' Act, 50 & 51 Viet. c. 55, s. 8.

6 Bl. i Com. 332. For loss of power see Maitland, Justice and Police, loc. cit., and
Constitutional History, p. 204 et seq.; 10 Geo. IV, c. 44; a & 3 Viet. c. 95; 22 & 23
Viet. c. 23, ss. 18.